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PROPHECY AND APOCALYPSE. 



By Professor Frank C. Porter, Ph.D., 
Vale Divinity School, New Haven, Conn. 

The message of the great prophets from Amos to Jeremiah 
was: "Repent, O Israel, for the day of Jehovah's judgment is 
near, when by the hand of a foreign power he will desolate your 
land and carry you into captivity because of vour sins." The 
message of the apocalypses from Daniel to 2 Esdras was : " Be 
patient, and not despairing, watch and be ready, for the day of 
Jehovah's judgment is near, when he will overthrow the foreign 
oppressors of Israel and its own apostate aristocracy, and give to 
the righteous community and to Zion, his choice and pride, the 
glory and power promised them from of old." Alike in announ- 
cing a coming day of the Lord, a manifestation of God in history, 
they differ as to its manner and meaning. The difference has its 
ground partly in altered circumstances, partly in changed reli- 
gious views, and affects the form as well as the contents of the 
writings. In the compass of such an article as this we can only 
glance hurriedly at some of the sources and characteristic marks 
of the transition from prophecy to apocalypse. 

i. Front prosperous to adverse conditions. — The prophets fore- 
saw calamity in prosperous times when men's hearts were at ease. 
The shadow of a coming catastrophe cast its dread upon their 
hearts. Except in this shadow no great prophet appeared. The 
catastrophe had its reason in the nation's sins, yet it seems never 
to have been simply a sense of the degeneracy of his times that 
made the prophet, but always a presentiment of evil, and the call 
to warn his people and to stir them to such a sense of sin and 
such a change of life that the threatening doom might be averted. 
The apocalypse predicted deliverance in times of critical danger 
or of long oppression. Believing that help was at hand, the 
writer sought to inspire the wavering courage of his fellows to a 
little longer endurance, and even some enthusiasm of expectation. 
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So prophecy deals with the sins of prosperity, apocalypse with 
the evils and perplexities of adversity. Prophecy works for 
moral reformation, the apocalypse waits for supernatural inter- 
vention. 

The exile was the event which wrought this change in the 
situation of the Jewish people ; but the persecution of Antiochus 
Epiphanes was the crisis that called the apocalypse, fully formed, 
into being. The exile fulfilled and ended the prophets' announce- 
ment of judgment. Even Ezekiel, till then a prophet, became, 
after the fall of Jerusalem, a founder of the apocalypse. His 
message is no longer one of doom, but of hope, and that not 
because the judgment had purified Israel, but because God, having 
destroyed his people, must for his own sake, by an absolute 
miracle upon its desolate land and no less upon its corrupt heart, 
make it alive again and cast down its foes. Not what men should 
do for God, but what God would do for men, was the theme of 
the prophet's successors from Ezekiel on, until again, when com- 
parative prosperity had dawned once more upon the religious 
party in Judaism, the shadow of a great national calamity fell 
into a prescient soul, and John the Baptist, a prophet of the old 
order, renewed the old appeal : " Repent, for judgment is at 
hand." 

2. From a monotheistic to a dualistic standpoint. — By the side 
of changed conditions must be put changed religious ideas in 
order to explain the transition. The growing sense of the tran- 
scendence of God had resulted in an absolute contrast between the 
divine and the human realms. And this was practically the con- 
trast between the present and the future world-ages. What 
heaven is the earth is hereafter to be, namely the abode of God, 
the seat of his kingdom. The contrast between this age and the 
age to come underlies the apocalypse, which indeed consists of 
nothing but glimpses of that unseen world and disclosures of 
the time and manner of the coming manifestation. It was natu- 
ral that the seer could have sight of this other world only in 
vision, when he was transported out of himself, above the earthly 
realm. It was natural also that angels, who are at home in the 
heavenly sphere, should be the guides and interpreters of men in 
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these visionary experiences. So in fact, following Ezekiel and 
Zechariah, visions and angelic interpretations were the fixed 
form of apocalyptical inspiration. " The Most High has made 
not one world, but two" (2 Esdr. 7:50). In this has rightly 
been found the inner principle of the apocalypse, its key to the 
problem of evil and to a philosophy of history. Of the present 
world the apocalyptical writer thinks nothing but evil. He does 
not try to change it. It must go from bad to worse, until the day 
comes for its end, and for the destruction of those angel princes 
into whose unfaithful keeping God for a time committed it. 

This dualism is in strong contrast to the faith of the proph- 
ets. Their God was the God of this world, and they did not 
need to turn away from the actual in order to see the divine. 
They appealed to the future, indeed, but only in order to influ- 
ence the present. With an intense interest in their own nation 
and in its outward fortunes, they yet conceived of the divine rule 
in terms essentially spiritual and universal, and were the truer, 
though the less conscious and theoretical, monotheists. 

3. From conditional to unconditional prediction. — In the apoca- 
lypse prediction is an end in itself. It is the seer's chief task to 
foretell the coming age, and his only glory is in the truth of his 
forecast. In prophecy, on the contrary, the prediction of judg- 
ment aimed to produce a repentance which should reverse the 
divine sentence. The book of Jonah is the protest of a surviv- 
ing prophetic spirit against the dominant apocalyptic. Jonah's 
announcement of judgment led to the conversion of Nineveh and 
its escape from the threatened doom. The prophet's preaching 
succeeded so well that the seer's prediction failed. Jonah's fault 
was that he feared this outcome and regretted it when it came ; 
that he would have sacrificed the gracious nature of God to the 
inerrancy of the prophetic word. This is the persistent fault of 
the apocalypse, and rests on its dualistic and unethical view. The 
magical is to it a better evidence of the divine spirit than the 
ethical. Prophecy is fulfilled by every evidence in history of 
the rule of a righteous and merciful God. Apocalypse insists on 
a literal correspondence between predictions and events. 
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4. From originality and freedom to dependence on past prophecy 
and on apocalyptical tradition. — The prophets stood in a close spirit- 
ual succession, but their relation to each other was never slavish 
or literal. The apocalypse proceeds on the assumption that every 
prophetic prediction must be fulfilled, and that every event must 
have been predicted. Ezekiel takes a long step toward apoca- 
lypse when, on the basis of the words of Zephaniah and Jere- 
miah concerning the Scythians, he predicts the final assault and 
overthrow of Gog and his wild hosts, and thus establishes a fixed 
element in apocalyptical dogma (Ezek. 38:17; 39:8). Zecha- 
riah appeals to past prophecy (1:4-7; 7 : 7< I2 )» an d uses it 
freely. The unfulfilled predictions of earlier prophets were, in 
fact, both the problem and the reliance of post-exilic Judaism. 
Predictions of judgment against Israel had been fulfilled by the 
exile and need cause no fear. But the predictions of deliverance 
had never been adequately realized by the return, and still 
awaited fulfilment. Haggai and Zechariah had an explanation 
for the delay, and pointed out the condition by which the prom- 
ises could be hastened. So in another way did Malachi. It was 
a chief claim of the writer of Daniel that he had received the 
true interpretation of the seventy years of exile which Jeremiah 
predicted, and could show that they were now drawing to an end 
(Dan., chap. 9). Second Esdras explains the fourth beast of 
Daniel's vision so as to prove that the end is at hand (2 Esdr. 
12: 11, 12). 

It was not, however, in Israelitish prophecy only that the seer 
looked for forecasts of the present and unveilings of the future. 
He looked for them also in certain strange figures in which the 
history of the world was symbolically depicted. It is only of late, 
especially through the work of Gunkel and of Bousset, that we 
have come to recognize the foreign origin of at least an impor- 
tant part of this symbolical material, and its remarkable fixity in 
tradition. In Zechariah an abundance of such material suddenly 
meets us, and in Daniel it plays a still more important part. That 
these symbols came in part from the Babylonian and Persian 
religions, and were originally of mythological character ; that 
they were used by earlier Jewish writers in a free, poetic way, 
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but in the apocalyptical tradition were regarded with awe as 
mysteries containing for the eye of vision the secrets of the 
future, these at least are possibilities, and suggest that tradition 
may be a far more important factor than imagination in produ- 
cing the apocalyptical imagery, and giving it its peculiar power. 

5 . From personal to anonymous and pseudepigraphic writing.— The 
prophet stood before his people and spoke in his own person. 
The authority of his speech was in no small measure that of his 
personality. He spoke first and wrote afterward, but wrote as 
he spoke in the first person. But when prophets followed who 
repeated what others had said, or gave expression to the com- 
mon faith, their names were not so important, and many of them 
wrote anonymously. In Daniel we meet the pseudonymous 
form which characterizes the apocalyptical group. It embodies 
the Jewish worship of prediction. It enabled one to tell the 
whole history of the post-exilic period in the form of visions of 
Daniel or Baruch or Ezra. Moses could be made to foresee 
Israelitish history ; Enoch, the history of the world. Perhaps the 
fixed and really ancient character of apocalyptical traditions may 
help to reconcile us to this form of writing, and enable us to 
enter into the mental processes of those genuinely and deeply 
religious men who used it, and understand their own faith in 
their predictions, unmistakable and yet inexplicable if their 
visions were pure works of art. The traditions which the writers 
used may in part have been written, so that we have to do with 
composite, not with individual works. It follows that these 
books must be studied as a class, and that no one of them can be 
understood by itself. It is the spirit and course of the apoca- 
lyptical movement as a whole, and the origin and growth of 
apocalyptical traditions in detail, with which the historian is 
concerned. We may even venture the paradoxical statement 
that the pseudonymity of these books has a measure of truth in 
it. The writers could not truthfully have put forth this material 
in their own names. They are to a large extent compilers and 
commentators, and have a deep reverence for their sources. 

6. From ethical to magical views of inspiration. — The apoca- 
lyptical writer represents a literal and mechanical conception of 
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inspiration. Not, indeed, for himself, but for his book and its 
supposed author, an extremely supernaturalistic character is 
claimed. Here also Ezekiel leads the way. His vision is more 
sensible than Isaiah's, and his inspiration more external than 
Jeremiah's {cf. Ezek., chaps. 2 and 3, with Jer., chap. 1). But the 
contrast is most vividly realized when one compares the apoca 
lyptical visions, for example, with the manner in which Hosea, 
through his experience, through his love which suffered and 
saved, attained to the knowledge of the suffering, saving love of 
God. We need not say that ecstatic conditions, visions, dreams, 
angel visitations are never the means of a genuine communica- 
tion from God to man, but the prophets teach us that the simple, 
direct, inward word of God to the soul which comes through 
life's experiences, not apart from them, in action, not in passivity, 
and comes as one's own message, not another's, constitutes rev- 
elation in its higher and purer form. 

It should, indeed, be said that, in comparison with the legalism 
which rejected Christ, the apocalypse represented in some ways, 
though not in all, a better movement. It had greater religious 
warmth, a deeper sense of need, and a more eager expectation of 
divine help, and did in some measure prepare the way of the 
Lord. Nor should we deny to the apocalypse the abiding glory 
of its special mission to give comfort in trouble. But Christianity 
stands in the line of the older prophecy, and far less than is often 
assumed was it due to the apocalyptical movement in Judaism, 
or helped by it. The real outcome of this movement is rather 
to be found in the fanatical and fatal revolt of the Jews against 
Rome ; and this revolt was not in accordance with the spirit of 
the prophets, but in direct opposition to it. 



